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I.—1.319-323 
Quis castra timenti 
nescit mixta foro, gladii cum triste micantes 
iudicium insolita trepidum cinxere corona, 
atque auso medias perrumpere milite leges 
Pompeiana reum clauserunt signa Milonem? 


The reference here, in these words of Caesar, is to the 
trial of Milo for the murder of Clodius. Caesar is ac- 
cusing Pompey of intimidating the court by a show of 
military force!*. 

The structure of the sentence is interesting, because 
mixta <esse> of 320 is an infinitive of indirect dis- 
course, while in the following cum-clause the verbs are 
in the indicative. There is a like situation in 2.672- 
675 


Talis fama canit tumidum super aequora Persen 
construxisse vias, multum cum pontibus ausus 
Europamque Asiae Sestonque admovit Abydo 
incessitque fretum rapidi super Hellesponti. . . . 


In connection with these instances, it is not quite 
enough to say that a poet is often careless in regard to 
modal usage*. In point of fact, the two passages just 
cited are quite in accord with the standard of the best 
prose. See, for example, Cicero, In Catilinam 3.19: 


.Nam profecto memoria tenetis Cotta et Torquato 
consulibus complures in Capitolio res de caelo esse per- 
cussas, cum et simulacra deorum depulsa sunt et 
statuae veterum hominum deiectae et legum aera 
liquefacta... .4 


<'In Tue CLassicaL WEEKLY 26. 14S 147 Professor Nutting 

published a paper entitled Remarks on Luc n's Pharsalia. In this 

— he | Lucan 1.199-203, 314-317, 504-509, 5.255-260, 

7-507-573 
taIn the notes to this article references are made in the briefest 

possible way to the views of various scholars; only the name of the 

scholar is given. For the reader's convenience their names are 
listed here, and full data are given concerning the works in which 
their views were set forth. 

Bourgery: Lucain, La Guerre Civile, Tome I, Livres I-V. Texte 
Etabli et Traduit par A. Bourgery (Paris, Société d' Edition “Les 
Belles-Lettres"’, 

Cortius: see Webe 

Duff: Lucan W ~y an English Translation by J. D. Duff (The Loeb 
Classical 1928). 

Endt: Ioannes Endt, Adnotationes Super Lucanum (Leipzig, 
Teubner, 1909). 

Francken: C. Francken, M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia (Two 
Volumes. Leyden, Sijthoff, 1896-1897). 


kins: C. E. Haskins, M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia (London, 
Geo: Bell and Sons, 1887). The Introduction to this work is 
by W. E. Heitland. 


Hortensius: the views of Hortensius, an early commentator, are 
known through casual citation by other scholars. 

Lemaire: M. Annaei Lucani Pharsalia, Petrus-Augustus Lemaire. 
(Paris, Excudebat A. Pihan Delaforest, 1830-1832). 

Oudendorp: F. Oudendorp, M. Annaei ‘Lucani Cordubensis Phar- 
salia (Leyden, 1728). 

Ponchont: u Ponchont, translator, with Bourgery (see above), of 
Lucan, Books 6-9 (1929). 

Schrevelius: C. Schrevelius, M. Annaeus Lucanus De Bello Civili 
(Leyden, 1658). 

Weber (as editor of Cortius: see above): how fou Lucani Phar- 
salia, Carol. Frider. Weber (Leipzig, C. H. PF. Hartmann, 1828- 
1829). 

Weise: Carolus H. Weise, M. Annaei Lucani Pharsaliae Libri X 
and Leipzig, 1835). 

bly is the case in the ~~ ay of 2.412-413. 
‘This is : is the form everywhere adopted for this sentence, though 
there are text variants. last is not true of the example next to 
be cited in the text above. 
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The explanation of this type of sentence is, of course, 
that the cum-clause is not an organic part of the indirect 
discourse, but rather a somewhat detached explanatory 
adjunct, of the nature of an aside. In such cases cum 
has about the force of quo quidem tempore, i. e. ‘<I 
mean> at the time when’*. This may be more obvious 
in an example in which the reinforced form tum cum is 
used (Cicero, In Catilinam 1.7): ...Dixi ego idem in 
senatu caedem te optimatium contulisse in ante diem V 
Kalendas Novembris, tum cum multi principes civitatis 
Roma...profugerunt. The single instance in which 
Caesar uses an indicative cum-clause thus in a passage 
of indirect discourse (De Bello Gallico 1.40.5) has 
caused the editors much needless worry. 


I1.—2.425-427 
.. .radensque Salerni 
culta Siler, nullasque vado qui Macra moratus 
alnos vicinae procurrit in aequora Lunae. 

These verses are part of a catalogue of the rivers of 
Italy. The exact force of nullas...vado...moratus 
alnos is not at once clear, though the general meaning 
obviously is that the Macra River floats no vessels. The 
editors paraphrase by “‘quippe non sustinet alnos’’*, 
“nullis navigatur ratibus’’’, and ‘“‘non passus naves’"’* 

Mr. Duff renders by “delays no ships...", and adds 
the footnote, ‘‘The meaning is that the river is not 
navigable”. It is rather difficult to make a connection 
between this translation and the note’. 

Haskins’s version, “not concerning itself with any 
boats...", is more intelligible. He cites in support of 
this interpretation Horace, Epistulae 1.15.16. There, 
however, the context lacks in precision; the comments 
of the editors there vary. 

Perhaps a better approach can be made through the 
use of nil moror as seen in Plautus, Mostellaria 746: 
Tranio.—Patrone, salve.—Simo.— Nil moror mi istius- 
modi clientes. In a conventional roundabout way, the 
second speaker here declines the implied offer of re- 
lationship by rejoining, ‘I do not care at all for clients 
of your type’ ,!® 

In general, rivers may be expected to carry vessels. 

‘In very careful enunciation there may have been just the slight- 
est suggestion of a pause at the point where the cum-clause enters. 
It is interesting in this connection that in the first of the Lucan ex- 
amples cited above the older editors place a =~ of interrogation 
after foro (320), as if they recognised use of some sort there. 

‘See my discussion of this passage in The Classical Journal 22 
(1927). 616-618. 


the comment in Endt; compare the Scholiast as cited by 
Weber. 7 Weise on the passage. 
‘See Francken on the 


passage. 

*Compare, too, the rendering of Bourgery, “‘sans retiner dans ses 
marais aucun navire’’. 

Compare Epidicus 350, Trinummus 511, etc., and, with a 
different negative, Casina 603. 

<'aThis sense of nil moror appears in Vergil: see Aeneid 2.287 
Ille nihil <dicit>, nec me quaerentem vana moratur...., 5 — nec 
dona moror. In the Vocabulary to the revised version rt = | 
edition of the Aeneid (1928), under moror, I write thus: 
nihil or non and an Acc., <moror => not to ms a thing waiting, to 
pass it on without a second look at it, disregard”. C. K.>. 
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Lucan means, perhaps, to say, with a touch of personi- 
fication, that the shallow Macra ‘rejects’ boats. On 
that basis, nullas...vado...moratus alnos might be 
rendered by ‘intolerant of shipping". 


IIIl.—2.637-644 


nec Pharnacis arma relinquas 
admoneo, nec tu populos utraque vagantis 
Armenia Pontique feras per litora gentis 
Riphaeasque manus et quas tenet aequore denso 
pigra palus Scythici patiens Maeotia plaustri; 
et'*—quid plura moror?—totos mea, nate, per ortus 
bella feres totoque urbes agitabis in orbe 
perdomitas; omnes redeant in castra triumphi. 

In this passage Pompey is instructing his elder son to 
make a tour of eastern lands to enlist support in the war 
against Caesar. Haskins explains the first part of 642 
as meaning sed quid le moror plura loquendo?, and Mr. 
Duff renders by “But why detain you longer...?’™ 

The fact that plura stands in the expression perhaps 
makes it less plausible that moror is used in the sense of 
te moror"’. At any rate, a different analysis is suggested 
by Vergil, Aeneid 5.380~-382: 

Ergo alacris cunctosque putans excedere palma, 
Aeneae stetit ante pedes, nec plura moratus 
tum laeva taurum cornu tenet atque ita fatur...." 

In the light of this example, it seems quite possible 
that guid plura moror? in Lucan means ‘why linger 
further?’, i. e. ‘why spend more time on details?’ If so, 
the expression leads aptly to the clause immediately 
following (totos... per ortus bella feres....), which sums 
up the whole matter". 

Cortius had an idea which looked in this general 
direction. Noting that Lucan avoids hackneyed ex- 
pressions, he ventured here the suggestion that moror 
in the expression quid plura moror? represents a verb 
of saying'’. It certainly is interesting that Joquar is 
found in a rather similar connection in Statius, Thebais 
9.797-800, cited by Oudendorp: 

Protinus astrictos didici reptare per amnis 
horrendasque domos magnarum intrare ferarum, 
et—quid plura loquar?—ferrum mea semper et arcus 
mater habet, vestri feriunt cava tympana patres. 

As perhaps militating against the interpretation of 
moror first mentioned, namely that it is used in the 
sense of te moror, it may be pointed out that Pompey’s 
son is not ready for actual departure; he is here for the 
first time notified of his commission", which is a feature 
of the general plan now being announced for the prose- 
cution of the war. 
~ The shift of the negative thus involved is comparable to that 
from ‘I want nothing’ to ‘I do not want anything’. pare 
Tacitus, Agricola 43.2 nobis nihil comperti adfirmare ausim, 1. e. 
‘I should not venture to claim that we had any definite evidence’, 


-— observe the shift in Plautus, Casina 603, cited in note 10, 
above. 
read sed, which is more conventional. This question of 
the text does not concern the matter at issue in the present note. 
“Though he reads ef, as in the text above. Haskins adopts sed. 
“Haskins's interpretation might fit better an ablative con- 
struction, as in Terence, Andria 114 Quid mudtis moror? Compare 
Cicero, In Verrem 2.4.104 ne mullis morer. 
“Compare 3.610 haud muita moratus, and Sallust, Bellum Iu- 
gurthinum 25.10 amplius morando. ; 
“As functioning in the same eral way, compare ul in pauca 
With regard to 


conferam, as in Cicero, Pro Caecina 17. id plura 
moror! of the text above, note the paraphrase offered by Bourgery, 
insister davantage?” also the note of Hortensius, 
quoted by Schrevelius and Lemaire. 


here to 9.1029 Quid plura feram? 


‘He calls attention 
‘See 628-632. 


IV.—6.73-77 
ac tantum saepti vallo sibi vindicat agri, 
parva Mycenaeae quantum sacrata Dianae 
distat ab excelsa nemoralis Aricia Roma, 
quoque modo terrae praelapsus moenia Thybris 
in mare descendit, si nusquam torqueat amnem. 

The reference here is to the length of the space in- 
cluded by Pompey’s fortifications as he faced Caesar 
south of Dyrrachium. The form of the conditional 
sentence in 76-77 calls for comment. Bentley proposed 
to read descendat for descendit. The subjunctive is not 
lacking in manuscript support. But the indicative is 
the choice of the editors generally’, perhaps because it 
is the more difficult reading. 

Apparently attention has not yet been called to an 
instance of notably similar sentence-structure in 
Caesar, De Bello Gallico 7.46.1: ...Oppidi murus ab 
planitie atque initio ascensus recta regione, si nullus 
anfractus intercederet, mille CC passus aberat®*. The 
fundamental likeness of the two passages is obvious, 
though they show a divergence in detail in point of 
formal grammar; in Caesar the si-clause is a somewhat 
parenthetic exegesis of recta regione, whereas in Lucan 
the condition is placed last with a slight anacoluthic 
effect. 

It seems likely that in both examples the subjunctive 
condition is ‘prospective’, i. e. the expressions mean, 
‘should it nowhere deflect its waters’, and ‘should no 
detour occur". 

On descendit in Lucan 6.77 Haskins wrote: “For this 
rhetorical use of the indicative, cf. Verg. G. II 133 and 
Conington’s note’. Vergil, Georgics 2.131-133 runs 
thus: 

Ipsa ingens arbos faciemque simillima lauro, 

et, si non alium late iactaret odorem, 

laurus erat. 
The cases are not parallel, for in Vergil laurus erat is not 
an assertion of fact, since the tree was not a laurel, 
whereas in the passages previously discussed the apodo- 
sis is a correct statement of distance, but with such a 
qualification as is expressed in English by ‘as a bird 
flies’. 

V.—6.256-259 

exornantque deos ac nudum pectore Martem 

armis, Scaeva, tuis, felix hoc nomine famae— 

si tibi durus Hiber aut si tibi terga dedisset 

Cantaber exiguis aut longis Teutonus armis. 

After the heroic centurion Scaeva stopped Pompey’s 
attempt to break through Caesar's lines, highest honors 
were accorded to him by his fellow-soldiers. But there 
was a drawback: since his exploit was an episode in 
civil war, it could not be crowned with a triumph. 

The customary punctuation and the comments of the 
editors show that this passage is not understood. It 
exhibits a rather common type of conditional structure 
that is illustrated in Cicero, Tusculanae Disputationes 
5.27 ...Metrodorus “Occupavi te’, inquit “Fortuna, 
atque cepi, omnisque aditus tuos interclusi, ut ad me 


"So Mr. Duff, though he renders by “would reach the sea”. 

*[ have commented on this sentence in The Classical Journal 19 
(1924), 501-503. 

"See the note in Professor F. W. Kelsey's edition. It may be 
observed in passing that Lucan's lively imagination did not boggle 
even at the thought of the Maeander changing its course to a 
straight line: see 6.475 Maeander direxit aquas. 
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adspirare non posses”. Praeclare—si Aristo Chius aut 
si Stoicus Zenon diceret...., and in Tacitus, Historiae 
1.49.8...Pro consule Africam moderate, iam senior 
citeriorem Hispaniam pari iustitia continuit, maior 
privato visus, dum privatus fuit, et omnium consensu 
capax imperii—nisi imperasset*. In ingenuous utter- 
ance, simple sentences of this type would represent the 
speaker as suddenly realizing that he is making a mis- 
statement. The realization causes him to break off 
abruptly and to append a contrary-to-fact condition as 
a corrective. In the hand of a studied writer this con- 
struction becomes a rhetorical device. Artificial de- 
velopment is specially noticeable in the second of the 
examples just cited. 

That in these sentences no apodosis is to be supplied 
for the condition is shown definitely in Cicero, Tuscu- 
lanae Disputationes 5.26, where si is reinforced by sed: 
...Laudat tenuem victum. Philosophi id quidem— 
sed si Socrates aut Antisthenes diceret, non is qui finem 
bonorum voluptatem esse dixerit... .*8 

This type of construction is somewhat like that 
illustrated in Lucan 6.76-77, which was discussed in 
the preceding note. It differs in that here the anaco- 
luthon is sharpened by the fact that the condition is at- 
tached to a fragmentary base (in Tusculanae Disputa- 
tiones 5.27, cited above™, the base is merely an ad- 
verb), and by the fact that, to point the correction, 
the si-clause usually is made contrary-to-fact. 

Because of his liking for abrupt turns and jolting 
effects, it was natural for Tacitus to make rather fre- 
quent use of this construction. It is interesting that it 
should be found here and there even under the limita- 
tions of verse, as in Lucan 6.257-259, and in Ovid, 
Metamorphoses 13.431-434, 

...cui te commisit alendum 
clam, Polydore, pater Phrygiisque removit ab armis, 
consilium sapiens—sceleris nisi praemia magnas 
adiecisset opes, animi inritamen avari, 


and in Vergil, Georgics 4.488-489, 


cum subita incautum dementia cepit amantem, 
ignoscenda quidem—scirent si ignoscere Manes. 


Careful enunciation would call for a slight pause at the 
point where the anacoluthic transition is made; but 
this would no more affect the flow of the rhythm than 
the pauses which are required to set off parenthetic ex- 
pressions such as mirabile dictu disturb the rhythm*®. 


VI.—6.739-742 


Eloquar, immenso terrae sub pondere quae te 
contineant, Hennaea, dapes, quo foedere maestum 
regem noctis ames, quae te contagia passam 
noluerit revocare Ceres. 


Compare Cicero, Brutus 293, De Finibus 2.91, De Officiis 
Se, 105, Tusculanae yoy 1.90, 5.26 (second example); 

acitus, Annales 11.10.5, Historiae 1.15.3, 3.15.3; Livy 5.36.1. 

“In the passage under discussion in this note nearly all the 
editors put a strong stop after ¢uis in 257. This has made it all the 
easier for them to miss the break between the latter part of 257 and 
the following verse. 

“This sort of base is utilized even in the rarer instances in 
which the condition occupies a parenthetic position. So in Cicero, 
Ad Atticum 12.5.1; Tacitus, Historiae 2.91.3, 3.72.1; Livy 6.20.14, 


40.8. 
: Another stylistic device that gained favor with Tacitus is illus- 
trated in Lucan_9.490-492. This passage I have discussed in the 
University of California Publications in Classical Philology 11 
(1932), 275-276. 


With these words the witch Erictho threatens Per- 
sephone if she does not hasten to send up the soul of a 
dead soldier whose body has been selected by the witch 
for resuscitation. 

There is something that challenges attention in the 
words quo foedere maestum regem noctis ames (740- 
741), for real conjugal affection is not a matter of ‘con- 
tract’. However, Bourgery and Ponchont are content 
with a formal rendering, “‘quel pacte te fait aimer le 
lugubre roi de la nuit’. Mr. Duff paraphrases rather 
adroitly by ‘‘the bond of love that unites her to the 
gloomy king of night..."’, but this paraphrase hardly 
represents the Latin faithfully. 

I wish to raise a question about the exact meaning of 
ames (741), and to call attention to 6.699-700, where 
the attitude of the same goddess to her mother is stated 
in the words caelum matremque perosa Persephone. Mr. 
Duff renders these words by “...Persephone who 
shuns her mother in heaven...” If perosa means 
nothing more than ‘shunning’, then ames may signify 
no more than ‘hold to’. With this understanding, all 
difficulty disappears from the words quo foedere maestum 
regem noctis ames. A very clear example of the use of 
amare with weakened force is seen in 5.552-553: 

nec placet incertus qui provocat aequora delphin, 

aut siccum quod mergus amat. 

These are the words of a sailor who expresses dis- 
satisfaction with the weather signs; among them is the 
action of the aquatic diver, which ‘takes to’ or ‘holds 
to’ dry land. 

The noun amicitia shows like elasticity of meaning. 
The term stands for something splendid and altruistic 
in Cicero’s Laelius. It represents a very different at- 
titude in Caesar, De Bello Civili 1.60.5 ...Multae 
longinquiores civitates ab Afranio desciscunt et Caesaris 
amicitiam sequuntur. This means simply that the 
states in question deserted one party and threw in their 
lot with the other. Real devotion is absent; the mov- 
ing considerations are policy and self-interest. 


VII.—10.391-398 


Nox haec peraget civilia bella 
inferiasque dabit populis et mittet ad umbras 
uod ye ote adhuc mundo caput. Ite feroces 

ris in iugulum; praestet ea iuventus 
hoe regi, Romana sibi. Tu parce morari; 
plenum epulis madidumque mero Venerique paratum 
invenies. Aude; superi tot vota Catonum 
Brutorumque tibi tribuent. 


When Caesar arrived in Egypt, Pompey had already 
been assassinated. Lucan now tells of a plan to murder 
Caesar also. The verses quoted above are part of a 
letter in which Pothinus urges Achillas to set his troops 
in motion at once to accomplish this end. 

In 393 there is an unexpected break in the style. 
Elsewhere throughout the message Pothinus follows the 
ordinary practice of letter writing and directs his 
remarks to Achillas, the recipient; but at 393 he sud- 
denly bursts into an address to the soldiers of Achillas, 
as though he were standing before them. With 395 he 
returns to the procedure normal to personal corre- 
spondence. 
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It might seem that the momentary lapse into oration 
was due to the fact that at 393 Lucan forgot (or repre- 
sented Pothinus as forgetting) that he was composing a 
letter to an individual®. Whatever the explanation, 
attention may be called to a somewhat similar situation 
in Juvenal 3.58-61: 

Quae nunc divitibus gens acceptissima nostris, 

et quos praecipue fugiam properabo fateri, 

nec pudor opstabit. Non possum ferre, Quirites, 

Graecam ur . 

This satire has a slight dramatic setting. Um- 
bricius is leaving Rome in disgust at the conditions of 
life there, and, while his furniture is being loaded into a 
cart, he and Juvenal are represented as strolling on 
ahead. They pause near the city gate, and there 
Umbricius sets forth to Juvenal his reasons for moving 
away from the city. The two men are alone, and the 
remarks of Umbricius are addressed directly to his 
friend; but, when the chief grievance is introduced— 
the intruding foreigner within the walls—, Umbricius is 
made to proclaim Non possum ferre, Quiriles, Graecam 
urbem, just as if he were addressing an assembly of 
citizens. This brief outburst mars the unity of the 
composition. 

Tue University oF CALIFORNIA 


H. C. NuttTinG 


PLATO, THEAETETUS 153 AND THUCYDIDES 
6.18.6 


The study of Plato, Theaetetus 153 and Thucydides 
6.18.6 has significance for us in the light it throws on 
two problems, (1) the relationship between Socrates 
and Alcibiades, and (2) the speeches found in the work 
of Thucydides. 

(1) One of the charges brought against Socrates at 
his trial was the charge that he had corrupted young 
men. The outstanding example of this in the minds of 
the Athenians, or rather in the minds of Socrates's 
enemies, was Alcibiades, who through his opportunism 
brought much harm to Athens. A portrait of the re- 
lationship between Socrates and Alcibiades has been 
painted by Plato in the Symposium, 212D-223B. 
Though the technique there be dramatic, it portrays the 
truth. Considered in such a light, the charge that So- 
crates had corrupted young men seems unjust. It is nat- 
ural, however, that the enemies of Socrates, in seeking 
for pretexts to mask their ulterior motives, should judge 
the influence of the teacher only in connection with the 
actions of his pupils, such as Critias and Alcibiades. 

A study of Thucydides 6.18.6 and Plato, Theaetetus 
1§3 reveals concretely the use that Alcibiades made of 
one of his master’s teachings. From the passage in the 
Theaetetus we know that at some time or other in 
the course of discussions Socrates expounded! the philo- 
sophic doctrine that motion is the principle of growth 
and rest is the principle of decay. All life, bodily or 

*Lemaire seems to be the only editor to touch on this problem. 


suggests that the subj of [te (393) is tu et milites tui; but a 
—- to the text will show that the two verses /ie. . . sibi refer to 


the two classes of soldiers, while 7 te morari (395) resumes 
the ordered address to Achillas and ‘ at f 

iIn the Theaetetus Socrates makes use of this doctrine in con- 
nection with a proposed definition of knowledge, but he does not 
commit himself to the theory of ‘absolute becoming’. 
words would apply only to the ‘phenomenal’ world. 


longs with what follows. 


tes's 


mental, he says, is movement and activity; cessation of 
movement is lethargy, stagnation, death (152 C-— 
153 D). . If we turn to the speech of Alcibiades as re- 
ported for us by Thucydides, in 6.18.6, we find that, in 
order to incite the Athenians to attack Sicily, Alci- 
biades makes a perverted, twisted, and sophistic use of 
this philosophic statement of his master. He speaks 
thus to the Assembly?: 

... The state, if at rest, like everything else* will wear her- 
self out by internal friction. Every pursuit which re- 
quires skill will tend to decay, whereas by conflict the 
city will always be gaining fresh experience and learn- 
ing to defend herself, not in theory, but in practice. 4 
opinion in short is, that a state used to activity will 
quickly be ruined by the change to inaction. . . . 

This subtle perversion of a philosophic statement 
about reality into a psychological yréun', a perversion 
intended to help the speaker achieve personal ends, is 
characteristic of a sophist. This spirit and attitude, of 
which we get a concrete illustration above, pervade and 
characterize the whole speech of Alcibiades. If we 
examine the speech closely, we shall see that this twist- 
ing of an acquired idea is paralleled by similar per- 
versions of political data. To one who examines the use 
that Alcibiades makes of the information he has ac- 
quired about the state of affairs in Sicily at the time 
of the expedition’ it will become evident that he used 
the information as he used Socrates’s statement. The 
whole speech shows acquisition of knowledge, be it 
philosophical or political, but the application of the 
knowledge is sophistic and intended to achieve personal 
ends. 

This picture of the relationship of Socrates and Alci- 
biades which we get from an analysis of Plato, The- 
aetetus 153 and Thucydides 6.18.6 is in harmony with 
that which Xenophon gives us*. Neither Critias nor 
Alcibiades, Xenophon tells us, associated with Socrates 
because he found Socrates or the life he led pleasing. 
Rather they associated with him because by such asso- 
ciation they would become eminently able to speak, 
act, and prevail among professed politicians, and obtain 
the leadership in the State. Though we know from 
Plato that association with Socrates was in fact a 
pleasure to Alcibiades, Xenophon’s statement about 
the motives for the association must be included in the 
picture of the relationship. In the speech of Alcibiades 
as reported by Thucydides we see a concrete illus- 
tration of Xenophon’s view. Alcibiades’s interest in 
philosophy was not that of a lover of truth, but the 
sophist’s confidence in general reason as a means of 
grasping a situation or an idea, and of using it as a 
means to private fortune. In Plato we learn that Alci- 
biades was ‘bitten by Socrates's philosophical argu- 
ments’’, in Thucydides we see the use that he makes ot 


*I give Jowett's translation (“Second Edition, Revised”; Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press, 1900). 

‘I emphasize, by italics, this expression because it alludes to uni- 
versal movement and activity. 

‘In Aristotle, Rhetoric 1394 a 21, yvwn is defined as a practical 
generality concerned with the desirability or undesirability of 

ion. 

‘Contrast with this the speech’of Nicias (Thucydides 6.9-14), 
whose conservatism and common sense give him the right con- 
clusions from the meager facts he has about the state of affairs in 
Sicily. The information which Alcibiades has about the state of 
affairs in Sicily is more detailed, but it is examined by him only 
from the point of view of his own desires and ends. 

*Memorabilia 1.2.12—48. 7Plato, Symposium 218 A. 
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one of them. May not this help us to understand why, 
at the trial of Socrates, his enemies, in order to mask 
ulterior political motives, seized upon the example of a 
student who meditated upon the better things of life 
but followed the worse as the basis of a charge against 
the teacher Socrates? 

(2) The insight into the connection of Plato, Theae- 
tetus 153 and Thucydides 6.18.6 has additional value 
and significance in the light that it throws on certain 
problems of the speeches in the work of Thucydides. It 
throws into relief (a) Thucydides’s method of character- 
ization of those whose speeches he reports, and (b) the 
objectivity of the speeches. 

(a) The method of characterization in Thucydides 

has been mainly confined to the narrative. Jebb* 
remarks that 
. .. Thucydides has given us distinct portraits of the chief 
actors in the Peloponnesian war, but these portraits are 
to be found in the clearly narrated actions of the men; 
the words ascribed to them rarely do more than mark 
the stronger lines of character; they seldom reveal new 
traits of a subtler kind.... 
The significance of characterization in the speeches has 
not been sufficiently understood because of the nature 
of Thucydides’s style, which is generally the same for 
all the speakers. Thus, the style in Archidamus’s 
speech is the same as the style in Pericles’s speech®. In 
view of this uniformity of style in most of the speeches 
and the lack of sources for the speakers’ views other 
than the speeches themselves, the fact that there ts 
individual characterization in the speeches has been 
overlooked. Fortunately the source of a remark in 
Alcibiades’s speech enables us to see that in the speeches 
the method of characterization is independent of 
style. The ideas which Thucydides ascribes to the 
speakers make for characterization as much as do their 
actions in the narrative. The use that Alcibiades makes 
of a statement of his master shows us that the dramatic 
technique of the speeches is often a characterization 
technique. This aspect of Thucydides’s craftmanship 
has not been sufficiently observed. 

(b) The insight into the intellectual root of Alci- 
biades’s remark increases our faith in Thucydides’s own 
statement that he endeavored in the speeches to give 
the general purport of what was actually said'®. Mr. 
Cornford", who considers Thucydides an amateur 
tragedian, says that ‘‘the principal characters are 
nearly as far removed from realism, nearly as abstract 
and impersonal as the heroic characters in Aeschy- 
lus..."’ In the speech of Alcibiades he finds an illus- 
tration of ‘‘...Eros Tyrannos, the fatal, passionate 
lust for what is out of reach..."" To those who prefer 
to‘accept Thucydides’s own words and the principle of 
Aristarchus, that one should get a solution from the 
text, the relation of Thucydides 6.18.6 to Plato, The- 
aetetus 153 shows that the dramatic technique in the 
speech of Alcibiades is a realistic technique. What Mr. 

8R. C. Jebb, The Speeches of Thucydides, in Hellenica’, Edited 
by Evelyn Abbott (London, Longman:, 1898). The article covers 

244-205. For the quotation above see 271. , 
Peele like manner in the speeches of Lysias the same style is used 
for all characters. This point was suggested to me by Dr. Milman 
Harvard University. .22. 


n Cornford, Thucydides Mythistoricus, 147 (London, 
E. Arnold, 1907). 


Corntord supposes to be the author's illustration of 
Eros Tyrannos, influenced by the technique of tragedy, 
is rather the honest recording by Thucydides of the 
actual ideas expressed by the speaker. Even if the 
speech was reported to Thucydides by others, he keeps 
to the ideas actually expressed. Though he is forced to 
omit a great deal of the individual manner and person- 
ality of the speaker, and to substitute for it his own 
manner of expressing ideas, nevertheless the ideas are 
those of the individual. 

Thus Thucydides’s own statement about the truth- 
fulness of a speech given by him is corroborated in the 
speech of Alcibiades by the discovery that what Alci- 
biades says in 6.18.6 is not Thucydides’s own drama- 
tizing, but an actual idea of Alcibiades discovered by 
reference to its Socratic source. 


BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA J. S. NotorouLos 


REVIEWS 
The Poetics of Aristotle in England. By Marvin 

Theodore Herrick (New Haven: Yale University 

Press, 1930). Pp. ix + 196. 

Dr. Herrick’s book, The Poetics of Aristotle in 
England', based on his doctoral dissertation, The 
History of Aristotle’s Poetics in England, is the seven- 
teenth volume of the Cornell Studies in English, and 
the fourth of that series to deal, under the scholarly 
editorship ot Professor Lane Cooper, with the re- 
lations of classical and English literature and literary 
criticism’. The author’s purpose, as stated in the In- 
troduction (1), is to give the history of this one book 
of Aristotle in one European country, as one part of the 
important study of the growing acquaintance with 
Aristotle’s works in Europe during the past eight 
centuries. 

Dr. Herrick finds that a dozen doctrines from the 
Poetics continually crop up throughout the history of 
English literary criticism. These doctrines are* poetry 
as imitation; poetry as a more philosophical and uni- 
versal form of literature than history; the organic unity 
of a work of art; tragedy as an imitation of an action, 
producing a cathartic effect; comedy as an imitation 
employing characters worse than the average; the 
relative merits of epic and tragedy; the six qualitative 
parts of tragedy; plot as the most important element in 
tragedy; the ideal tragic personage; the so-called unity 
of time; the use of the chorus; and the importance of 
spectacle. 

The brief outline that can be given here can hardiy do 
justice to a work which is encyclopedic in nature. 
From Roger Bacon and Chaucer, in the thirteenth and 
the fourteenth centuries respectively, a slender thread 


<'The contents of the book are as follows: Introduction (1-7); I, 
The Middle Ages and the Renaissance (8-34); II, The Seventeenth 
Century (35~79); III, The Eighteenth Century (80-111); IV, The 
Eighteenth Century, Continued (112-140); V, The Nineteenth 
Century (141-180); VI, Recent Years (181-186); Bibliography 
(187-191); Index (193-196). C.K.>. 

*The volumes of the Cornell Studies in English are now pub- 
lished in Ithaca, New York, by the Cornell University Press. The 
other volumes to which reference is made in the text above are 
The Influence of Horace on the Chief English Poets of the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Mary Rebecca Thayer <I discussed this book 
in THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 12.177-178. C. K.>; Milton's Theory 
of Poetry and Fine Art, by Ida Langdon; and A Bibliography of the 
Poetics of Aristotle, by Lane Cooper and Alfred Gudeman. 

See pages 5-6. 
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of Aristotelian criticism leads to the latter half of the 
sixteenth century. At the latter period the Poetics of 
Aristotle was firmly entrenched both in Oxford and in 
Cambridge. Sir Philip Sidney's Defense of Poesie 
represents the high-water mark of acquaintance with 
the Poetics in that day. In the seventeenth century, 
largely as a result of the erroneous conceptions which 
they borrowed from French humanists, most English 
literary men began to ascribe to Aristotle absolute 
sovereignty in matters literary. From the mistakes of 
these critics, who founded what is known as the ‘neo- 
classical school’, Ben Jonson and Milton were prac- 
tically free. This conflict between proponents and 
antagonists of the sovereignty of Aristotle continued 
into the eighteenth century. The two parties in that 
century, however, may more properly be denominated 
the more Aristotelian and the less Aristotelian: both 
parties were coming to use judgment in the use of Aris- 
totle’s criticism, and slavish subservience to what was, 
or was supposed to be, Aristotelian was disappearing. 
This intelligent use of the Poetics, exemplified at its 
best in the eighteenth century by Dr. Johnson, was 
carried on in the early nineteenth century by Coleridge, 
who used Aristotelian criticism as valuable and authori- 
tative, but not always binding upon English writers. 
Substantially the same attitude prevailed throughout 
the nineteenth century and into the first quarter of the 
twentieth century. At present, Dr. Herrick concludes, 
Aristotle holds the field of criticism as a recognized 
authority of whom no would-be critic can afford to be 
ignorant. 

One finds a number of familiar names among English- 
men who were acquainted with the Poetics. Thomas 
Arnold and his son Matthew, Bentley, Blake, the 
Brownings, Byron, Congreve, Cowper, De Quincey, 
Dryden, Fielding, Gray, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, Keble, 
Lamb, Landor, Lewes, Macaulay, Sir Thomas More, 
Newman, Quiller-Couch, Reynolds, Scott, Shaw, 
Sterne, Swift, Southey, Spenser, Wilde, and Words- 
worth are only a few of those who gave thought and 
study to Aristotle's principles. 

Dr. Herrick's work, so large is the field to be covered, 
cannot include all who were directly or indirectly in- 
fluenced by Aristotle; his purpose was to write a history 
rather than an encyclopedia, and to show by numerous 
examples the extent of the influence of the Poetics in 
England. It is hardly to be expected that a work of 
such detail can please all readers, or can include even 
all the important English writers who knew the Poetics. 
The treatment of Gray (112), for instance, seems 
hardly adequate; and the relegation of Sterne to a foot- 
note (119), on the grounds given there, is hardly justi- 
fiable. Professor Cross‘ evidently regards Sterne as 
misleading in his disclaimer of acquaintance with Aris- 
totle. Dr. Herrick’s remark (119, note 1) that “...The 
criticism of the learned ‘Slawkenbergius’ in Tristram 
Shandy is based on Scaliger rather than on Aris- 
totle..."’ should not rule Sterne out of further con- 
sideration, especially since, in his Introduction (7), Dr. 
Herrick declares his intention of finding out ‘‘who in 


The Life and Times of Laurence Sterne’, 30 
niversity Press, 1929). 


‘Wilbur L. C 
(New Haven, Yale 


England has known and used the Poetics and the Aris- 
totelian doctrines of poetry, whatever the direct 
sources of information may have been—Greek text, 
translation, commentary, criticism, or even hearsay”’. 
An unimportant addition to the roster of writers who 
evidence Aristotelian influence is ‘Christopher North”, 
the thirty-ninth number of whose Noctes Ambrosianae 
contains Aristotelian sentiments concerning the origin 
and the artistic nature of poetry’. More important is 
Isaac Disraeli, of whom no mention is made by Dr. 
Herrick. Disraeli’s essay on Shakespeare reads like an 
abstract of the earlier part of Dr. Herrick’s work’. 

The question arises whether the principal American 
writers ot che nineteenth century should not have been 
included in Dr. Herrick’s discussion; in those days the 
Atlantic was no literary barrier. Poe, Lowell, and 
Stedman knew the doctrines of the Poetics, though 
Poe's knowledge was at second hand. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Herrick, with his experience 
in the technique and the production of plays of many 
types, will some day add to his historical study of Aris- 
totelian principles in England a critical and detailed 
discussion of the influence of the dozen Aristotelian 
doctrines upon the writing and presentation of the 
English drama, and perhaps also of the modern suc- 
cessor of the epic, the novel. 

Dr. Herrick has done a notable service, not only to 
students of English literature, but also to classical 
scholars. The field of study in which his volume falls is 
one of the most valuable fields of literary study, the ex- 
amination of the interrelations of classical and modern 
literature. By showing how extensive is the influence of 
Aristotle in one field of modern life, Dr. Herrick has 
demonstrated how needful a part of the equipment of 
every student of English literature is the knowledge 
of the Poetics. To know the Poetics well, one must 
know Greek literature and the Greek language. The 
student of English literature—what man of culture 
does not come within this category?—is led by this 
course, to use the figure of St. Cyprian, back to the 
fountains which flow ever though the conduits may at 
times fall. 


WASHINGTON AND 


Jerrerson CoLLece Joun Paut PritcHarpD 


King Agis of Sparta and His Campaign in Arkadia in 
418 B. C. By W. J. Woodhouse. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press (1933). Pp. x + 161. 


Professor Woodhouse’s book, King Agisof Sparta. .., 
is an extended commentary, from the point of view of 
military tactics, on Thucydides 5.61-75, where the 
Lacedaemonian victory over the Athenian Confederacy 
at Mantinea in 418 is described. By the expansions, 
discrepancies, and absurdities in modern accounts of 
the battle based on Thucydides, Professor Woodhouse 
seeks to show that Thucydides’s account is essentially 
unintelligible. That it is unintelligent he proceeds to 


‘John Wilson (“Christopher North"), Noctes Ambrosianae, Re- 
vised Edition, 3.126-143 (Five volumes. New York, W. J. Widdle- 


ton, 1875). 

‘Isaac Di i, Amenities of Literature, 2.212-240 (Two volumes. 
J. Widdleton, 1871). See also 2.52-53, 107-108, 
157, 1 
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maintain by close reasoning from the topography and 
the hydrography of the scene of operations and from 
the numbers and the disposition of the armies. Pro- 
fessor Woodhouse’s own ingenious reconstruction of 
the battle is very plausible; indeed, it is its very per- 
fection that renders it suspect. It differs from the im- 
plications of Thucydides's account chiefly in this, that, 
whereas Thucydides makes King Agis a lucky blun- 
derer, Professor Woodhouse makes him a highly gifted 
tactician, whose victory was the result of careful plan- 
ning and not a windfall. In Professor Woodhouse’s 
opinion, the apparently witless march on Alesion (5.65) 
was a feint, and the old Spartan whose grumbling 
remonstrance made Agis retreat was a tool of Agis him- 
self. Thucydides’s remarks on Agis’s attempt to 
divert the water-courses are, he maintains, a wild 
guess; Thucydides could not or would not understand 
the true meaning of Agis’s maneuvers, whose purpose 
Professor Woodhouse seeks to explain. Nor are these 
faults in the account of the battle the whole of his in- 
dictment of Thucydides’s competence as a military 
historian. To say that hoplites regularly advance at an 
angle because fear makes them shelter their unpro- 
tected side behind their neighbor's shield (5.71) is, he 
argues, nonsense; the reason for the deflected line is the 
tendency to walk parallel to the heavy shield rather 
than against it. Thucydides’s profession that he can- 
not give the numbers of the Lacedaemonian forces 
(5.68) is stultified, Professor Woodhouse continues, by 
his own description of the Lacedaemonian army organi- 
zation in the same context, from which commentators, 
by a simple arithmetical operation, have been able to 
arrive at precise figures. Professor Woodhouse does not 
mince words in speaking of Thucydides’s ineptitude’: 
...in regard to the entire campaign he displays no ap- 
preciation of the true nature and connexion of the oper- 
ations conducted by the Spartan king. . . . 

Thucydides hereabouts <in regard to diverting the 
water > is all abroad and. ..what he pretends to reveal 
of the king’s purpose is but a figment of his own im- 
agination—or that of hisinformant... . 

...he has preferred to fill his page with a summary of 
the customary glib platitudes preliminary to action, 
samples of the recognized stock-in-trade of every com- 
mander of civic militia in that age... . 

... his failure to notice the two main topographical 
features of the area of manoeuvre was due not to 
deliberate choice and conscious economy of narration, 
but solely to his possessing no eye for country, no 
instinct for the decisive elements of a terrain. . . . 

... That it did so happen, was the clearly foreseen and 
nicely calculated issue of tactics not in the least com- 
prehended by Thucydides, and consequently only im- 
perfectly described by him. 

Whether or not one is willing to accept Professor 
Woodhouse’s reconstruction of the battle depends, in 
the last analysis, on how far one is willing to condemn 
Thucydides. The essentials of the view of Agis’s 
Arcadian campaign of 418 set forth in the present book 
were first presented by Professor Woodhouse some 
seventeen years ago*. Since then the campaign has been 


'1The quotations are from pages 4 49, 59, 65, 82. : 
2The Comoaun and Battle of Mantinea in 418 B. C., in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens 22 (1916-1918), 51-84. Ina 


note appended to this article Professor Woodhouse states that he 
has material for a complete study at hand. The publication of the 


treated by B. W. Henderson’, by W. S. Ferguson‘, by J. 
Kromayer®. All these later writers refer to Professor 
Woodhouse’s paper, but all have been unwilling to deal 
with Thucydides so violently, and have labored to ex- 
plain the campaign according to the implications of 
Thucydides’s account®. To me it seems that the 
trouble with Professor Woodhouse’s case against 
Thucydides is that it is too perfect. There is involved 
in it a degree of simplemindedness to which our com- 
mon sense must tell us Thucydides cannot have de- 
scended. Sophocles is reported to have proven his 
mental competence before an Athenian court by read- 
ing from his Oedipus Coloneus, and we should extend 
Thucydides a similar privilege. But that the battle is 
inadequately, perhaps incorrectly, described by Thu- 
cydides is, I think, established. Perhaps there is good 
reason or a good explanation for Thucydides’s neglect 
or bias; Professor Woodhouse does not inquire in this 
direction. Still, whether it is Thucydides’s faulty 
technique or his partisanship that is at fault, Professor 
Woodhouse has fortified us, as he says (viii), against 
the current danger of “being content to accept senti- 
mental twaddle for reasoned appreciation, and of ap- 
proving the conventional platitudes of indiscriminate 
eulogy as good substitute for sanely critical judgment”’. 
A thorough examination of a single passage, such as this 
book provides, should inform our criticism of all of 
Thucydides. 

Another function of this study is to serve, as the sub- 
title has it, as ‘A Chapter in the History of the Art of 
War among the Greeks”. Agis’s strategy is discussed 
from the point of view of a student of tactics, and a 
civilian finds himself impressed. Constant reference is 
made to modern ‘classics’ on the art of war’. 

Professor Woodhouse provides a translation of the 
sections of Thucydides under discussion (2-11); this 
translation is based on the author’s own revision of the 
text, of which he was able to print only his variants 
(12)*. 

A word must be said for the beautiful printing, 
which makes the volume a decorous offering to Pro- 
present book seems motivated, in part, by a desire to refute the his- 
torians who have not accepted the views set forth in the paper. 

4In The Great War between Athens and Sparta, 317-330 (Lon- 
don, Macmillan, 1927). 

‘In The Cambridge Ancient History, 5.272-274 (Cambridge: At 
the University Press, 1927). 

‘J. Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder, 4.207-220 (Berlin, Weid- 
mann, 1924-1931). 

*At page 76, note 1, Professor Woodhouse quotes a review of 


Kromayer's book by A. von Premerstein, in Historische Zeitschrift 
142 (1930), 97-100: “So ergibt sich fur Delion, Amphipolis und die 


erste Schlacht bei Mantinea (418), im letzten Fall gegen die Be- 
mangelungen des Englanders Woodhouse, die unbedingte Zuver- 
lassigkeit der Angaben des Thukydides"”. Professor Woodhouse 


comments: ‘That is to be plus royaliste que le roi; for even Kro- 
aoe is willing to acknowledge that the account of Thucydides is 
ective’’. 

*Chiefly General Carl von Clausewitz, On War, translated by 
Colonel J. J. Graham, three volumes (London, —_ Paul, Trench 
Trubner and Co., 1911), and Friedrich von Bernhardi, On War of 
To-day, translated by 1 von Donat, two volumes (London, 
Rees, 1912-1913). 

‘Aside from the translation the Contents are as follows: I. Intro- 
ductory (13-16); Il. The Historical Problem (17-21); III. The 


Theatre of rations (23-34); IV. First Position of the Armies 
35-42); V. The Strat gem of King Agis (2 -56); VI. The Field of 
attle (57-08); VII. Deployment of the Army of Kin is ( 


76); V e Battle of Mantineia (77-85); IX. The Rdle of 
the Two Polemarchs (86-93); X. The Battalhons of the Two Pole- 
marchs (94-105); XI. The Strategic Problem and its Solution (106- 
125). ere are three Excursuses: A. The Forest called Pelagos 
126-130); B. The Numbers Eng {238-146}; C. The Time 
vered by the Operations (147-161). are four sketch maps 
and diagrams. 
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fessor Woodhouse’s students at the University of Syd- 
ney who died in the war. 


Covumsia UNiversity Moses Hapas 


ONCE MORE THE EFFECT OF WIND 
ON WATER 


In THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 19.83-84 (January 11, 
1926), in an article entitled Horace, Carmina 1.2.13-16, 
I accepted the view that retortis...undis there = ‘his 
waves hurled violently back from the Tuscan shore 
<= the Etruscan bank ot the Tiber>'. In support of 
this view I quoted passages, ancient and modern, in- 
cluding one from Seneca the philosopher, which set 
forth the action of wind upon the water of rivers or of 
the seas, as the result of which conditions in river 
or in sea are violently altered. In later passages in THE 
CLassicaL WEEKLY I recurred to the theme, the effect 
of wind on water levels, giving other passages I had my- 
self noted or that others had called to my attention: see 
19.126, 21.193, 22.40, 205-206. 

In The New York Herald Tribune of November 6, 
1933, on the front page I found the following ‘Special 
to the Herald Tribune”: 


Wind Stops Niagara Cascade; 
Sightseers Walk in River Bed 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y., Nov. 5.—An east wind had 
blown a large of Niagara Falls almost dry today. 
The wind has been from the east for three days. For 
three days it has been piling the water of Lake Erie up 
toward the westerly end of the lake, retarding the flow 
of the Niagara River to an extent never observed before 
in civilized times except in connection with an ice jam. 

The water level in the gorge below the falls is twenty 
feet lower than on Thursday. The Horseshoe Falls, 
on the Canadian side of the river, which normally has 
about three-fourths of the flow, is almost dry. Most of 
the water remaining in the river has been drawn to 
the American Falls through the channel which a power 
company has been dredging, but the sheet of water 


pouring over the lip on the American side is thin and 
wavers in the wind, while the rocky masses piled up 
below are fully exposed. 

To the north of the center of the Horseshoe Falls no 
water whatever flows. From Goat Island to the center 
of the Horseshoe the rock is dry. Between Goat Island 
and Luna Island there is a meager flow, making the 
center fall a slender column of water. 

Above Goat Island the river seems a mere trickle by 
comparison to its normal volume. Acre upon acre 
rock gleams dully where the water flowed deep and 
green last Thursday. This condition prevails for two 
miles above Goat Tsland, and sightseers are walking 
dryshod in the river bed there. 

The weatherwise say that it would be six or eight 
hours before the river returned to normal even if the 
wind should shift. 

An ice jam near Black Rock cut down the flow over 
the falls to an unusual extent on March 29, 1848. 
There was another extraordinary reduction in the flow 
on March 22, 1903, owing to ice in the upper river. 
From February 14 to 16, 1909, the river was com- 
pletely dried up by a dam formed by the ice on the 
upper river. 

aniel M. Lynch, who has been observing river con- 
ditions for years, said tonight that he doubted if any ice 
jam ever had been as effective as the present pro- 
tracted east wind in cutting off the water. 


In Tue CLAssicaAL WEEKLY 19.84 I wrote as follows: 

...it is becoming increasingly dangerous for modern 
scholars to charge the ancients with stupidity. Herod- 
otus long ago began to come into his own. eca was 
not altogether a fool. <Mr. T. E. Page, in a note on 
Horace, Carmina 1.2.13-16, had ridiculed an utterance 
of Seneca which, though it was not written with the 
Horatian passage in mind, helps to explain that pas- 
sage>. His vagaries, and those of others of the ancients, 
Greek and Roman, can be matched by a long list of er- 
roneous statements made by scholars in the intervening 
ine even by scholars of very recent times, fortified 

all sorts of external aids in the search for truth, aids 
of which Seneca never dreamed. 


In support of the dictum that modern scholars have 
not been infallible, indeed that they have not always 
been even intelligent, I may refer to my article, Scholar- 
ship, in Tue CLAssicaL WEEKLY 21.81-84, 89-93. 

CHARLES KNAPP 


